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‘Signs and Wonders’ 
Miracles in the Desert Tradition 


Benedicta Ward, S.L.G. 
Oxford 


HE understanding of miracles, whether biblical or contemporary, is at present 
T and perhaps therefore distorted by the stress laid upon miracles as 
breaking the laws of nature. This is in line with the dictates of David Hume, for 
instance, who saw in a miracle-filled landscape 'the whole frame of nature dis- 
jointed? or of Bishop Stubbs, who asked how seriously one could take 'the constant 
infraction by divine authority of the ordinary processes of the course of this 
worla' 2 This is however only one way of approaching the miraculous and one which 
would hardly have been understood before the twelfth century. If a man of the 
ancient or medieval world had said 'the world is full of miracles' he would not have 
meant 'the constant infraction...of the course of this world', principally because 
the concept of the ‘laws of nature’ in this sense was not yet devised. It seems 
therefore useful to consider at least one example of a different understanding of 
the miraculous and for this I have chosen to make a few remarks in connection with 
the text of the Atstorta Monachorum in Aegypto. This is a text of the monastic 
world of fourth century Egypt and one which more than most can be seen to be full 
of miracles; perhaps this is why it had not been previously translated into English. 
I hope to indicate how these miracle stories were seen in their context, without our 
modern presuppositions imposed upon them, and to suggest that they provide an in- 
valuable source not only for the social background to the period but also for the 
religious thought of that world. 

First: what words are most commonly used in the ancient world to refer to what 
we call 'miracles'? In the Vulgate, the term 'miraculum' is used only five times 
and in each case refers to something quite other than what is later meant by 
‘'miracle'. The same is the case with the text of the Historia Monachorum. In the 
Greek text, the words used are Utdoeus wat Savpata xal Suvdpers and elsewhere onueta, 


1 2 4 . . > . . . , 
Laces ; in the Latin text of Rufinus they are stigna, plurtma et tmmensa stigna, or 
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or virtutes.” They are not tépata nor dpetat, they are not miracula nor yet mtrabilta. 
The terms which are used do not point to what is ‘against nature’ but describe 
‘miracles! in a more varied, subtle and discreet manner altogether. The stress in 
all the words used is not on any breaking of the laws of nature, but on the immense 
significance to be found in events that seem to men striking. They are not the 
breaking of a law but the special manifestation of the powers of heaven, which con- 
stitute the world at all times. 

The events covered by these words in this text can be placed in four categories. 
First there are the cures, Udoeus, which are also called signa and virtutes. There 
are in fact singularly few of this kind of miraculous event. What they demonstrate 
is the conviction of the ordinary man in the desert that certain of the monks were 
holy men, in touch with the powers of heaven, and that they could be appealed to in 
all kinds of need including that of illness. The monks are not all held to be holy 
men, nor is it the head of a community who is automatically said to have this 
charism,; it is the great ascetic, who is the vir det, and who is seen by others 
(not by himself) as a focus of power. The stress in the stories of cures is not on 
the infraction of laws of nature; rather there is a long drawn out process of prayer 
and fasting and repentence, to provide a setting in which, once in a way, - and it is 
never assumed that all the sick are cured, - the sickness, a disorder of nature, will 
be set right: 'the wife of a senator who had lost her sight through developing 
cataracts on her eyes begged her husband that the saint should be told about her: 
he prayed for her and moreover sent her some oil that he had blessed. She bathed 
her eyes only three times and on the third day regained her sight and publically 
thanked coat Ê But, as one of the old men said, cures were a very minor matter in 
the desert; could not even doctors, he said, do as much? 

Then secondly there are the works of power, the miracles which are seen as stgna, 
as signs of the kingdom. They are events which illustrate the action of God in the 
world, in the new age, through these men. They affirm that God is acting now, that 
he has not been left behind with the apostles and prophets. These stories link the 
saints of the desert with the saints of the most authenticating text possible, the 
Bible, and parallels are drawn or implied: it was said that for Patermuthius, the 
sun stood still, as it did for Gideon, and Biblical texts are supplied to confirm 
the meaning of this. When abba Apollo is described, amazing for his his works of 
power, the writer tells us that Satan appeared to him, saying, ‘are you not Elijah 
or one of the prophets and apostles ?' Apollo replied with the refreshing asperity 
of the desert, 'was God present then but is now away on a journey ? God can always 
do these things', and he added, never missing an opportunity, ‘and if he is good 
why are you evil gr! The saints of the desert are those through whom God acts now; 
it is not a question of authority or succession but of present charismata. 


One of the most striking and appealing of this kind of miracle is in the 
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stories that tell of the control of the holy men over animals. There are the snakes 
who guard the cave of an old man, the hyena who asks another saint to cure her bling 
cubs and bestows in return that sheepskin which was to end in the hands of Melania. 
Abba Apollo goes out secretly at night to give water to the gazelles; another old 
man uses a crocodile as a raft over the Nile. These are not sentimental animal 
stories in the Fnylish vein, tut instances of the rowers of heaven in the new Adan, 
of paradise restored, of man once more naming and controlling the animals, 'And 
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Abba Bes commanded the hirrorotamus in a gentle voice savin > in tne name of Jesus 


m 


Christ I command vou not to ravage the countryside any more". The hippopotamus 
went away as if driven by an angel... Ee also sent away a crocodile in the same 
gentle nanen 

Thirdly, there are the more interior kinds of miracles: instances of foresight 
and insight so striking that they seemed to be miracles, wonders, Savpata. These 
are also called prophecies: npogntetas xapvouata, futura praedtettones. These 
stories are meant to convey the fact that the desert Suints were avove all the ones 
whe could discern reality; as the text says, ‘through them the world is kept in 
being and through them human life is perserved and honoured by Goat 2 The fact that 
their discernment was almost always uncomfortable for the recipients is another 
part of their office of bringing judgement to bear on the affairs of men. When for 
instance a brother intent on getting a free set of new clothes came and told Abba 
Or his hard luck story, he 'reproved him in public and produced his clothes for all 
to see; no one as a result dared lie to him any Tonger"? There is no suggestion 
in this story that the laws of nature were broken; it is a miracle because it is an 
instance of the powers of God at work in a man. 

Fourthly, there are the dreams of the desert, a topic in themselves, about which 
I want to make only two points in the context of miracles. The dreams and visions 
were also called miracles, signs of power, wonders. First, they were not readily 
believed in. The dreams even of saints, it was held, were to be received with 
caution, since there were almost certainly the work of demons and a temptation to 
that last horror of the desert, loss of humility. Secondly, where a dream or vision 
is related and accepted as a wonder, it almost always gives focus to some dramatic 
turning point in the waking life of the dreamer. Abba Or, Abba Apollo and the 
Hermit John all passed many years in the solitude of the desert; and all eventually 
received instruction in dreams to return to society and teach their brethen; to this 
is added the authenticating reference to the promises of God to Abraham. Even more 
striking is the dream of Abba Patermuthius 11 a robber for many years, he climbed 
onto the roof of the house of a lađy hermit, and unfortunatley could not get down. 
In his uncomfortable sleep, he dreamt that Christ the Emperor came riding by and 
summoned him to a greater service in his army. When he awoke, Patermuthius went 


into the desert as a solitary for many years, and worked many wonders; perhaps from 
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542 B. Ward 
another point of view it is of interest to point out here that it was many years 
before he received Christian baptism. The dreams of the old men are part of the 
life of the ancient world; they are, for that world and in this literature, entirely 
acceptable and indeed commonplace; what would really have broken the laws of nature 
would have been not to dream, or not to act upon it. 

In conclusion, I suggest that the theme of the signs, works of power, wonders in 
this text at least, are part of a world view of God as being sole lord of creation, 
manifesting his powers through his saints now as in other ages. The question asked 


of the events recorded is not 'how', what are the mechanics of this, but 'why', what 


is it saying to me now, 
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